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current issues and are not to 
of 


“White-Collar Criminality” 


“Crime in relation to business” was the topic of the 
presidential address by Edwin H. Sutherland, head of 
the department of sociology, University of Indiana, at 
the December, 1939, meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. Criminal statistics “show unequivocally that 
crime, as popularly conceived and officially measured, has 
a high incidence in the lower class and a low incidence 
in the upper class; less than two per cent of the persons 
committed to prisons in a year belong to the upper class.” 
But Professor Sutherland insists that “crime is in fact 
not closely correlated with poverty or with the psycho- 
pathic and socio-pathic conditions associated with poverty, 
and that an adequate explanation of criminal behavior 
must proceed along quite different lines.” 

By “white-collar” he means “respected,” “socially ac- 
cepted and approved,” “looked up to.” In business 
“white-collar” criminality is most often found in “mis- 
representation in financial statements of corporations, 
manipulation in the stock exchange, commercial bribery, 
bribery of public officials directly or indirectly in order 
to secure favorable contracts and legislation, misrepre- 
sentation in advertising and salesmanship, embezzlement 
and misapplication of funds, short weights and measures 
and misgrading of commodities, tax frauds, misapplication 
of funds in receiverships and bankruptcies.” Whether in 
business or in the professions “white-collar” crimes 
“consist principally of violation of delegated or implied 
trust”—chiefly “misrepresentation of asset values and 
duplicity in the manipulation of power.” In 1908 the 
Comptroller of Currency reported that “violations of law 
were found in 75 per cent of the banks examined in a 
three months’ period.” In Indiana in the summer of 
1934 40 per cent of the ice cream samples tested by the 
Division of Public Health were “in violation of law.” 

Professor Sutherland believes that “white-collar” crime 
costs “several times” as much as “all the crimes which 
are customarily regarded as the ‘crime problem.’” It is 
estimated that investors in a single investment trust lost 
$580,000,000 from 1929 to 1935 chiefly because 75 per 
cent of its assets were in “securities of affiliated com- 
panies” although it advertised “its expert services in 
selecting safe securities.” More important than the 
financial loss is “the damage to social relations” for 
“white-collar crime” creates “distrust which lowers social 
morale.” 

“White-collar crime” should be considered as including 
the decisions of administrative agencies, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission, as well as those of criminal 
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courts, “convictability rather than actual conviction,” 
behavior in cases where conviction is avoided by pressure 
on the courts, and the persons accessory to a crime. Judge 
Manton, for instance, was convicted of accepting bribes 
but the commercial companies which paid the bribes have 
not been prosecuted. “Only in extreme cases” do the 
“crimes of the upper class” result in fines or prison 
sentences. They are handled instead by inspectors or 
administrative boards. Thus, “white-collar criminals .. . 
are not regarded as real criminals by themselves, the 
general public, or the criminologists.” The reason for 
this difference is that “the upper class has greater influ- 
ence in moulding the criminal law and its administration 
to its own interests than does the lower class.” But their 
victims—“consumers, investors, and stockholders”—‘‘can- 
not protect themselves.” 


Criminal behavior in any class, Professor Sutherland 
believes, is learned in “association with those who already 
practice the behavior.” Another cause is “social disor- 
ganization in the community. . . . The law is pressing in 
one direction, and other forces are pressing in the opposite 


direction.” 
Civil Liberty in Canada 


The Christian Social Council of Canada adopted on 
February 5 a “Statement on Civil Liberties” in war-time. 
. We cannot fight for liberty abroad by unduly re- 
pressing it at home,” the Council says. To be sure, 
“certain restrictions, dictated by military necessity .. . 
must be willingly accepted.” If certain provisions in the 
Defence of Canada Regulations prove to be “unnecessarily 
severe or badly drawn,” they feel sure the government 
will modify them. But there may be more danger from 
“the interpretations placed upon them by subordinate 
officials and provincial authorities whose zeal may surpass 
their understanding of life. 

“There has been some cause for suspicion that certain 
provincial governments may discover in these new regula- 
tions an opportunity to indulge some of their own pet 
aversions. There has also been some ground for suspecting 
that certain [provincial] governments have shown a 
tendency to defy public opinion, and to suggest that there 
should be a postponement of any effort to test public 
sympathy concerning their policy for the duration of the 
war. We respectfully remind them that ours is a 
democracy, even in wartime, that they hold their authority 
by the mandate of the people, and will be held responsible 
by the people for any flagrant disregard of our dearly- 
rights. . .. 

. But we urge that due respect be given to the 
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rights of conscience and that, in a time when great changes 
may be imminent in our political, social and economic 
structure, no shortsighted governmental policy should seek 
to prevent the serious discussion, on the part of all 
citizens, of the deeper aspects of various possible solu- 
tions. ... 

“, .. The right of the Christian pacifist to his views, 
already recognized by many legal enactments in the 
history of this country, is a right we would affirm, with 
the proviso, of course, that the aforesaid Christian pacifist 
should not use that right to undermine the nation’s war- 
effort. We urge the government of Canada to find some 
way whereby Christian pacifists may be able to demon- 
strate their active loyalty to our beloved Dominion. 


“We further urge upon our government a due respect 
for the rights of labor in the confidence that labor will 
in its turn recognize fully its responsibility and refrain 
from using the nation’s extremity as an excuse for 
dictating its own terms. . . . Let those who would over- 
ride human rights remember first, that the war is not 
yet won and only begun, and secondly, that the economic 
issues which will emerge after the war will require the 
united goodwill and mutual respect of all our people if 
catastrophe is to be avoided. . . . Those who wish to 
avoid the excesses of untried and radical measures will 
be well warned to invite the cooperation of all sections 
of our society in working through the complicated prob- 
lems associated with a more widespread enjoyment of the 
wealth which Canada as a nation is capable of creating. . . . 

“Ideas cannot be overcome by sheer coercion, but only 
by better ideas, and we respectfully submit that, while 
it is manifestly proper for the state to take the necessary 
precautions against those who openly seek to overthrow 
our present form of government by force, or to sabotage 
the national war-effort, a nation which persecutes those 
who honestly believe that, by constitutional methods, our 
political structure should be modified, invites calamity. 
The making of martyrs is a dangerous enterprise. We 
must dissipate ignorance with truth and overcome evil 
with good. In any educational endeavor to secure the 
triumph of sanity and common sense in respect to the 
fallacies of communism, this Council and its units are 
prepared to carry their full load. 

“Democracy lives only by the intelligence, goodwill 
and mutual respect of the people, and to training in these 
national virtues we rededicate ourselves, remembering 
with undying gratitude those who, in generations past, 
purchased for us this freedom at a great price, and who 
in the endless march of man have handed us the flaming 
torch. Through God’s grace we shall hold it high.” 


The American Indians Today 


In 1934 through the Indian Reorganization Act radical 
changes were made in the administration of Indian 
affairs. Alden Stevens, a student of conditions among 
the Indians, describes the results of the new system in 
Survey Graphic (New York) for March. For a long 
period of time, he reminds his readers, “every effort was 
made ... to solve the Indian problem by eliminating the 
Indian.” Yet today “the Indian is actually gaining in 
numbers at a rate faster than that of the white population 
of the United States.” 

By 1933, however, the tribes had lost nearly two thirds 
of the land allotted to them in 1887. Even worse was 
the effect of the provision for division of an allotment 
among the heirs of the original allottee. 


The allotment policy (which was never applied to 
certain groups such as the Pueblos of New Mexico) was 
given up in 1934. Indians owning reservation land may 
now sell it only to the tribe, so that further alienation of 
Indian land is impossible. An elected tribal council 
assigns each member as much land as he can use. The 
Indians may incorporate with a constitution which must 
be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. Government 
loans from a revolving fund may be made to these cor- 
porations. About 75 are now functioning “with varying 
degrees of success.” ‘They are most successful “where a 
small close-knit group is involved” and less so on large 
reservations “where distances are great and there is a 
certain amount of mutual distrust and jealousy between 
communities.” Up to 1934 everything had been handled 
by the government so that the Indians were without 
experience in managing their own affairs in a democratic 
way. Critics of the administration say that the new 
system was thrust upon the tribes too suddenly. 

Incomes of Indian families are very low; the average is 
about $600 per family. Only a few families, some of them 
with oil royalties, have incomes of more than $2,500, 
About 40 per cent of the Indians more than 10 years old 
are wage earners at least part of the year. Half are 
unskilled laborers; the others are in semi-skilled and 
skilled labor. Cooperatives are helping farmers to improve 
their farming methods and to market their products. 
Indian arts and crafts are also being developed. 

Housing has long been a serious problem for most of 
the Indian tribes. Health conditions seem to be improv- 
ing, particularly in regard to “the greatest Indian scourge, 
tuberculosis.” Until 1929 Indian education was “pretty 
much a hodgepodge,” with large numbers of children in 
boarding schools where they were “forbidden to speak 
their own language in school, out of touch with family 
and tribal life, denied the normal experience and education 
needed to prepare them. for life as Indians.” Thus, they 
became “dissatisfied misfits.” Now day schools are 
being established on the reservations and the native tongues 
are not forbidden. The boarding schools are used 
“principally as vocational and trade schools.” While there 
are still “at least 10,000 children of school age” who are 
not in school, educatibnal arrangements are much more 


adequate than they have ever been. Indians are being 
trained to take positions of responsibility with the Indian 
Bureau. About half the employes are Indians now. 
“Indian civil liberties are in better shape than ever, 
though still rather restricted.” . 

The writer concludes that “the New Deal Indian 
administration is neither as successful as its publicity 
says it is, nor as black and vicious a failure as_ the 
severest critics would have us believe. Many Indian 
problems remain unsolved, but every one has_ beet 
attacked.” 


Military Training in High Schools 


Edwin C. Johnson, secretary of the Committee ot 
Militarism in Education, discusses the value of militar 
training in secondary schools in School and Society (Nei 
York) of March 2. He points out that in 1915 a Massa 
chusetts State Commission on military training, a thiré 
of the members of which held “high military commissions, 
declared that military drill in school is “of little or ne 
advantage . . . from the point of view of practic 
soldiering.” The Sacramento, Calif., School Survey it 
1928, the Chicago School Survey in 1932, and, mort 
recently, a committee of community leaders in Flin 
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Mich., reached a similar conclusion in view of the 
“obsolete” methods used in high school drill. 

The proponents of military drill in the schools now tend 
to justify it because of its “alleged non-military by- 
products,” such as physical education, discipline, and 
training in citizenship, As long ago as 1886 Dr. Dudley 
A. Sargent, for many years gymnasium director at 
Harvard University, concluded that the “constrained 
positions and clasely localized movements” of military drill 
“do not afford the essential requisites for . . . improving 
the general health and condition of the system.” It may 
even “increase the defects rather than . . . relieve them.” 
This view has been supported in more recent studies by 
outstanding authorities. In 1930, for instance, the report 
of the Fort Worth School Survey concluded that 
military drill is “often positively harmful” for young boys. 

The question of the character training afforded by drill 
has likewise received much attention. The New Jersey 
State Commission on Military Training in High Schools 
in 1917, the New York State Commission on Military 
Training appointed in 1919, and the Virginia School 
Survey in 1928 all reached the conclusion that military 
training is not the best method of developing discipline. 
In 1917 the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association (now the American 
Association of School Administrators) concluded that the 
claims that military drill is the best method of “developing 
personal character, and of training pupils physically” 
have “no justification.” 

Mr. Johnson concludes that “the weight of informed 
opinion, especially as it is reflected in the published 
findings and reports of . . . commissions and survey 
groups . . . contradicts most of the claims advanced by 
the proponents of school military training.” 


Military Training in California 


Of similar import is the report of the Peace Committee 
of the Associated Students of the University of California 
on compulsory military training at the University. They 
urge that enrollment in the Reserve Officers Military 
Training Corps be made voluntary instead of compulsory ; 
that a peace course be established or, if this is impossible, 
that an existing course in international relations be 
adapted to provide instruction in the problems of war and 
peace; and that the intramural athletic program, now 
partly financed by the Associated Students, be expanded 
and taken over entirely by the University in order to give 
all students physical education and health-building courses. 


The students point out in the first place that federal 
legislation does not make compulsory enrollment in the 
R. O. T. C. a condition for the grants to the land-grant 
colleges, and that the state Constitution gives the Board 
of Regents complete control over the organization and 
government of the University. The training in the com- 
pulsory course is of little value to individuals as physical 
education, nor is it important for national defense since 
the training of the two-year basic course could be secured 
in “one week of intensive training.” Its educational 
values are likewise slight since the type of leaders 
developed by the training is not that needed by society 
today, it does not provide good citizenship training, mili- 
tary discipline is incompatible with the ideals of general 
education, compulsory military drill does not develop 
character for this is only possible “where the curriculum 
is full of opportunity for individual decisions,” and the 
R. O. T. C. develops “a mind-set that accepts war as 
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‘inevitable.’ Furthermore, compulsory training means 
the denial of “elementary civil liberties” to many students 
since conscientious objectors must take the training or 
leave the university. To go to another institution means 
both added costs which many students cannot meet and 
“inevitably a decrease in the quality of educational oppor- 
tunities and facilities offered.” The University is, there- 
fore, “actually denying the right to hold certain religious 
beliefs by imposing financial and intellectual and educa- 
tional penalties upon those who hold such beliefs.” 

A long summary of the report with excerpts from it 
may be secured from the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, 2929 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Liquor Traffic in Great Britain 


A comparison of the statistics on liquor consumption 
in Great Britain for 1913 and for 1938 appears in the 
<llliance News (organ of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
British temperance organization) for February. The 
figures are: 


1913 1938 
On-licenses* per 10,000 of population .......... 24.04 17.94 
Off-licenses per 10,000 of population .......... 6.40 5.35 
Clubs per 10,000 population .................. 2.29 4.11 
Hours of sale on weekdays ................-. 16-19% 8-9 
Convictions for drunkenness per 10,000 of popula- 

Percentage of women among persons convicted 18.94 12.91 
Consumption of beer (standard gallons per head 

Consumption of spirits (proof gallons per 100 


From 1932 to July, 1938, convictions for drunkenness 
increased steadily—“corresponding closely with the eco- 
nomic recovery of the country as reflected in the decrease 
in unemployment.” From August to December, 1938, 
however, there was a decrease each month. The number 
of licenses for consumption of liquor on the premises also 
decreased during the year, but the number of registered 
clubs increased. 


Is There Need for An Anti-Lynching Law? 


The question has been raised whether there is any 
real need for the proposed federal anti-lynching law in 
view of the great decrease in the number of lynchings in 
recent years. This point of view is expressed in an 
editorial in Collier's of February 10. The news that there 
were only “three for the whole nation” in 1939 “makes us 
wonder whether we need the anti-lynch legislation. . . . 
The thing has been accomplished by education of public 
opinion. Press, educators, clergy—all the forces of civic 
decency—have crusaded against this barbaric custom for 
sixty years. . . . But until and unless lynchings threaten 
to go a long way toward that 1892 peak of 231, we'd 
say it would be wise to keep up the nonpolitical crusading 
and sidetrack the proposed legislation.” 

But there is another side to the story. According to a 
report, Lynching Goes Underground, sponsored .by Sena- 
tors Wagner and Capper and Representatives Cavagan 
and Fish, “countless Negroes are lynched yearly but 
their disappearance is shrouded in mystery, for they are 
dispatched quietly and without general knowledge.” The 
writer of this report is a white Southerner who has in- 
vestigated a number of lynchings. He tells the story of 


*Licenses for liquor to be consumed on the premises. 
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two such cases which occurred in Canton, Miss. In one 
the Negro, Joe Rodgers, a highly respected member of 
the Negro community, disappeared on May 8, 1939, 
after a quarrel with his foreman over a deduction from 
his weekly pay envelope On May 11, his body was 
found in the river. His hands and feet were bound and 
marks on the body “seemed to indicate that Rodgers was 
beaten from head to feet with wooden clubs and sticks.” 
The investigator declares his belief that Rodgers was 
killed by “a mob composed of employes” of the mill 
where he worked, that the county officials know this to 
be true, but that “no real effort has been made or will 
be made to bring the guilty parties to justice.” Lynching, 
in other words, is now “done quietly so as not to attract 
attention, draw publicity. . . . In some lonely swamp a 
small body of men do the job formerly done by a vast, 
howling, bloodthirsty mob composed of men, women and 
children.” 

A similar story is told in a news release of March 1, 
1940, by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (New York). In this case a Negro 
living near Arlington, Tenn., was last seen running for 
his life after shots had been fired at him by a white man. 
A few days later his body was found in a drainage canal. 
A white woman, according to the release, was ready to 
testify that she had seen a group of white men dragging 
him toward the river bottom. ‘Lhe man who first shot at 
him and an associate were accused of the murder but 
were released on January 23, 1940. 

To the extent that this kind of thing occurs the entire 
lynching problem is obviously altered. 


Social Pronouncements of Church Bodies 


The International Council of Religious Education (203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago) has issued Social Pronounce- 
ments by Religious Bods Affiliated with and Related to 
the International Council of Religious Education, 1930- 
1939. This is a digest of all the pronouncements on social 
questions by 24 denominations and five interdenomina- 
tional agencies. This analysis is, according to Dr. Otto 
Mayer, research director of the International Council, “in 
a sense a continuation” of the analysis of earlier pro- 
nouncements included in the Social Work of the Churches, 
published by this Department in 1930. Much the same 
subject headings have been used, although some new 
topics have been added. The material is presented under 
28 headings ranging from Sabbath observance to methods 
of social change and international relations. 

It may be secured from the International Council, price 


25 cents. 
An Easter Meditation 


The Christian Advocate (New York edition) for March 
21 carries “an Easter meditation” by the editor, Harold 
Paul Sloan, called “The Meaning of History.” 

The Easter season brings home, he says, the essence 
of the ethical and religious viewpoint of Jesus upon which 
Christianity is founded. It may be reduced to one propo- 
sition. “It is the absolute sanctity of all personality ; 
and the obligation which is upon every man to realize 
relationships with all other men through continuously 
experiencing the guiding presence of God.” Democracy 
he holds to be the “political fruition of this truth.” The 
religious motive of this truth is the “effective energy” of 
democracy. Freedom is dependent upon the ability of a 
“considerable percentage” of the people to live “quite 
above the constraints of civil law, their conduct standard- 
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ized by a free commitment to the higher idealism of Jesus.” 

The Christian must suffer deeply in a world of 
“totalitarian irreverence for personality” and the “totali- 
tarian mood of self-sufficiency” because he must suffer 
for all, the pawns of “fanatical domination” as well as 
the victims of aggression and those who must sacrifice 
their all in the struggle to restrain it. 

A strong world order is the only practical solution. 
World government must, moreover, be “supported by an 
international naval and military establishment . . . sufficient 
fully to guarantee its authority.” 

The writer asks that the United States immediately take 
steps to bring about an “international congress for the 
erecting of a new world order, and for world resettlement.” 
Individual freedoms would have to be guaranteed in 
participating countries and such guarantees secured con- 
stitutionally and made politically effective. There must be 
no punitive indemnities but “such a sharing of the costs 
of reconstruction by guilty and innocent alike” as “would 
have definite moral value.” 

“Tf this Easter vision should fail . . . it will mean our 
generation will have failed the ages—the martyrs—the 
apostles—the very Triune God.” 


Dilemmas of the Liberal Minister 


“The liberal minister of religion is having a hard time 
with the secular liberals,” a clergyman in a suburban 
church recently stated to a member of this Department’s 
staff. The minister went on: “I know how to preach 
conservatives out of the church. I have done it. Usually 
the conservatives take money out of the church when they 
go. But I wish when I preached a conservative out of 
the church I’d get a liberal into it. I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Is it the function of the liberal 
minister to weaken the church as an institution by his 
interest in, let us say, industrial unionism or the coopera- 
tives? It seems to me evident that*most secular liberals 
have a wholly selfish attitude toward the ministers and 
the churches. They want to make use of us for their own 
causes, but do not want to put forth any effort to help us 
in our own peculiar tasks. Most secular liberals, in my 
experience, will not give a penny to the churches, will 
not join the churches, will not walk across the street to 
help us. How cooperative should be my attitude toward 
such persons ?” 

[Note: The Department will welcome comments on 
the above. If they are impressive enough we may print 
them!—Tue Eprror.]} 


“Sermons in Brief’ 


Sermons in Brief is a new monthly digest of sermons 
issued by Religious Associates, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., and edited by Herbert D. Rugg. It contains 
digests and brief excerpts from sermons and addresses 
by clergymen and laymen of all faiths including radio 
talks as well as more formal speeches. The January 
issue, for instance, presents material from Rev. Joseph 
R. Sizoo of the Reformed Church in America ; Rev. James 
Martin Gillis, editor of the Catholic World; Rabbi Leo 
Jung of Yeshivah College; Rev. Paul Scherer of the 
United Lutheran Church; Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Rev. George 
A. Buttrick of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.; 
and other significant speakers. 

The subscription rate is $3.00 per year, single copies 
25 cents. 
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